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Installation Services In 
Washington Cathedral 


SEATING UF THE PRESIDING 
BISHUP 


“The situation in the world today calls for unity 
of action, both in the Nation and in the church. 
A seat in this Cathedral, located in the Capital 
where national unity of action is effected, will 
serve both as a symbol of the need of similar 
unity of action in the church and as an aid to the 
Presiding Bishop in his endeavor to promote it.” 


ITH these words the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
accepted the official chair provided for him at Washington 
Cathedral. The impressive installation service, one of the most significant 
events in the history of the Church in this country, took place at the Cathe- 
dral, October 22, before a congregation of more than 2,000 people including 


important members of the clergy and laity from all parts of the nation. 
Never before in the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America has there been a Seat in a Cathedral desicned for 
the Presiding Bishop by virtue of his office. And the event, described edi- 
torially in the Evening Star newspaper, “symbolizes the growth of Wash- 
ington as the focal center of American civilization. . . . The Presiding 
Bishop’s presence in the Capital of the United States, representing as it does 
further evidence of the bond between freedom and constructive faith in God, 
is an asset to the whole organization of democratic society in the world. . . .” 


THE OPENING PROCESSION 


The ceremony, unique in the history of the church, was marked by its 
solemn simplicity. At the start of the service, a long procession of clerical 
and lay delegates to the 17th synod of the province of Washington moved 
from Bethlehem Chapel to the south door of the Cathedral. Following, 
with slow measured pace, was the crucifer carrying the Jerusalem cross. 
Flags of the United States, the church, the diocese and the Cathedral passed 
in review. 

To the strains of the hymn, “The Church’s One Foundation,” the choir 
and others in the colorful procession sang as they filed through the aisles to 
their seats in the stalls in the Great Choir. In the line were visiting clergy, 
the clergy of the Diocese of Washington, the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Washington, the officers of the Province of Washington and 
members of the Joint Committee on the Presiding Bishop’s See. Next came 
the visiting Bishops, the Cathedral Council, the lay members of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, the Canons, the Dean and the Bishop’s Chaplain. 
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Procession of Bishops Entering Cathedral 


The Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washing- 
ton, proceeded to the Cathedra where he gave the ex- 
hortation and led the congregation in the Lord’s Prayer 
and in prayers for the whole church and for the Cathe- 
dral. The 15th Psalm was read by the Rt. Rev. Frank 
W. Sterrett, Bishop of Bethlehem, and the Rt. Rev. 
Hunter Wyatt-Brown, Bishop of Harrisburg, read the 
lesson chosen from Isaiah, vi. 1-8. 

A highlight of the service was the singing of Psalm 
122, an anthem written especially for the occasion by the 
well-known organist and composer, Leo Sowerby. Paul 
Callaway, Cathedral organist and choirmaster, was at the 
organ and directed the choir of men and boys. 

Meanwhile, the Presiding Bishop was met at the south 
door by the dean of the Cathedral, the Rt. Rev. Noble 
C. Powell, newly consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Mary- 
land, and the Cathedral verger, James Berkeley. He was 
then escorted within the Cathedral by the Rt. Rev. Irving 
Peake Johnson, retired Bishop of Colorado; the Rt. Rev. 
Paul Matthews, retired Bishop of New Jersey, the Rev. 
Ze Barney Thorne Phillips, D.D., rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany and president of the House of Depu- 


ties of the General Convention—and since then the new 


Dean of Washington Cathedral; the Rev. Franklin J. 
Bohanan, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s-Rock Creek Church 
and president of the Standing Committee of the Diocese 
of Washington. Bishop Freeman greeted Bishop Tucker 
at the chancel steps. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions which marked the culmination of long 
study and definite action to provide a Seat in Washing: 
ton Cathedral for the Presiding Bishop were then read. 
First was the resolution of General Convention: 

“Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, 

That the Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, known as the National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, D. C., be and hereby is designated as the 
Seat of the Presiding Bishop, and that the Diocese 
of Washington and the Cathedral Chapter be re- 
quested to provide him with a Seat in the Cathedral 
commensurate with the dignity of his office, and to 
make suitable provision for his use of the Cathedral 
as Presiding Bishop. 

Resolutions of the Diocese of Washington and of the 
Cathedral Foundation also were read. 
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Winter, 


During the singing of Psalm 121—“I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills . . .” the Bishop of Washington de- 
scended the chancel steps to offer his hand to the Pre- 
siding Bishop and escort him through the choir to his 
lofty chair-stall. From the 22-foot Gothic stall of carved 
oak, made possible through a gift of Bishop Matthews, 
Bishop Tucker expressed his thanks to the diocese and 
the Cathedral Chapter. The congregation recited the 
Apostles’ Creed and Bishop Freeman repeated prayers 
for the Presiding Bishop and “all pastors” and for the 
unification of the church and the fulfillment of its vision. 

The ceremonies were climaxed when Bishop Tucker, 
unaccompanied, slowly proceeded to the Jerusalem altar 
in the sanctuary as the choir sang the soft and impelling 
Old Sarum anthem, “God be in my head and in my un- 
derstanding.” There were a few moments of silent 
prayer, after which the Presiding Bishop turned and 
gave the benediction. 

The joyous music of R. Vaughan Williams’ Te Deum 
laudamus filled the Cathedral. And the historic step 
toward making Washington Cathedral a new spiritual 
center of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 


had been realized. 
BISHOPS ATTEND 


Among the high ecclesiastics present for the ceremony 
were the Right Rev. William McClealland, Bishop of 
Easton; Right Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry of Delaware; 
Right Rev. Henry D. Phillips, Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia; Right Rev. William A. Brown, Bishop of 
Southern Virginia; Right Rev. Winfred H. Ziegler, 
Bishop of Wyoming; Right Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, 
Bishop of New Jersey; Right Rev. Charles Clingman, 
Bishop of Kentucky; Right Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, 
Bishop of Virginia; Right Rev. Edward Helfenstein, 
Bishop of Maryland; Right Rev. R. E. L. Strider, Bishop 
of West Virginia; Right Rev. John C. Ward, Bishop of 
Erie; Right Rev. Robert Carter Jett, retired Bishop of 
Southwestern Virginia, and Right Rev. Julius Walter 
Atwood, retired Bishop of Arizona. 

In their resplendent robes and occupying honored 
places in the procession were the Most Rev. Arthur 
Dunn, Archbishop of the West Indies; the Rev. Sion 
Manoogian, representing the Armenian Church in the 
United States; Bishop Andrey of the Bulgarian Ortho- 
dox Church in America; Bishop Bohdan of the Ukranian 
National Church and representatives of the Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church. 

Regents of the National Cathedral Association at- 
tending included Mrs. G. Maurice Congdon, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Irenee du Pont, Delaware; Mrs. Walter C. 
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White, Cleveland; Miss Mary E. Johnston, Cincinnati, 
and Miss Virginia Chevalier Cork, West Virginia. 

Former Undersecretary of State William R. Castle, 
former Senator George Wharton Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania, C. F. R. Ogilby and Robert V. Fleming repre- 
sented the Cathedral Chapter. 

Other distinguished guests were Charles Peake, secre- 
tary to Lord Halifax, British Ambassador; Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, Mrs. Edward R. Stettinius, Mrs. Charles 
Warren, Coleman Jennings, H. L. Rust, Jr.; Walter 
Clarkson, Busey H. Howard, Dr. W. Sinclair Bowen, 
Thomas E. Robertson, Edward M. Weeks and Albert 
W. Atwood. 

Because of the widespread interest in the service, spe- 
cial privileges were granted photographers representing 


Bishop Freeman and Bishop Tucker 
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Eastern Orthodox Bishops in Procession 


the country’s leading papers, national magazines and 
newsreels to record the ceremonies. It was also broad- 
cast throughout the United States by the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


BISHOP FREEMAN’S STATEMENT 


Indicative of the importance of the event is the fol- 
lowing statement issued by Bishop Freeman a few hours 
preceding the service: 

There is deep and historic significance in the service 
in which we engage today. For the first time since the 
status and work of the Presiding Bishop was defined by 
General Convention, the office has lacked a proper and 
dignified setting for the exercise of its spiritual func- 
tions. The administrative offices at 281 4th Avenue, 
New York, have no adequate place for this aspect of 
the Presiding Bishop’s work. Apart from this, it seems 
eminently proper that there should be at the disposal of 
the Presiding Bishop a Cathedral Church in a great 
metropolitan center from whose pulpit from time to time 
he could make pronouncements of signal importance, 
not only to the Church of which he is the chief officer, 
but to the nation at large. 

Washington, by reason of its distinction as the federal 


center, affords a larger opportunity for such purposes 
than any other city in the country. Here in the capital 
great policies are made that affect the material well. 
being of all our people. While with wisdom we have 
separated the functions of Church and State, it is rea. 
sonable to believe that the Church has a well-defined 
responsibility for the large moral and spiritual concerns 
of the nation. America has been declared a Christian 
nation and such it must continue to be if it is to serve 
the high ends for which it was divinely created. Now 
as at no time in our history is it so indispensable and 
necessary that Christian ideals and Christian principles 
should be zealously and courageously maintained. 


CATHEDRAL’S STRATEGIC POSITION 


Washington Cathedral has a unique distinction by 
reason of its geographical and strategic position. In- 
creasingly it must serve the high purposes for which it 
was built. It has long been my conviction, and for it I 
have labored through the years of my episcopate, that 
this Cathedral with its splendid institutions should ulti- 
mately become the unifying center of our Church, and 
the step we now take is in the direction of such a pur- 
pose. It is the first step but it contemplates a larger 
and broader conception of the work and function of the 
Church’s chief officer, and in my judgment it means a 
statesmanlike move that will give to this Church a new 
and more definite national consciousness. That there is 
pressing need for the Church to deepen its sense of soli- 
darity and unity, especially at this critical time, and that 
there is need of its equipping itself to meet the changes 
that are impending is clearly evident. 


SYMBOL OF UNITY 


In Bishop Tucker we have a fine symbol of this 
broader spirit of unity of life and purpose. His irenic 
spirit has done much to bring together the diverse ele- 
ments of our Church. With Washington Cathedral as 
the official and dignified seat, which the Bishop, Dean 
and Chapter gladly accord him, there must come to the 
whole Church throughout the nation a new recognition 
of the tie that binds in a great fellowship all its dio 
ceses, parishes and missions. If this ancient Church is 
to make its large contribution to the cause of Christian 
unity, it must exhibit unity within its own body. Can 
this Cathedral under God and at this central place be 
come a mighty factor to this end? We believe it can. 
This, in humility, we declare to be its supreme purpose, 
and this purpose will be set forward as we give to ita 
character, national in aim and scope. 
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150th Anniversary Celebration of 
Bishop Claggett’s Consecration 


Maryland to Honor First Hishop 


land for the celebration in 1942 of the 150th an- 

niversary of the consecration of Thomas John 
Claggett as the first Bishop of Maryland and the first 
Bishop of a Christian body to be consecrated on Ameri- 
can soil. He was elected Bishop of Maryland at An- 
napolis, May 31, 1792. 

Bishop Claggett died in 1816. His body and that of 
his wife rest in Bethlehem Chapel in Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

The members of St. Thomas’, Croom, are undertak- 
ing the repairs of the church within the Parish of 
which Thomas Claggett was rector even after he was 
Bishop. It is hoped by the congregation that by 
next year the historic 
church will be preserved as 
one of the landmarks of 
the State. 

Maryland’s first Bishop 

lived on his estate called 
“Croome,” which he inher- 
ited from his father and 
from which the town de- 
tives its name. Until 
1851, St. Thomas’ Church 
was called Page Chapel. 
It was built about 1733 of 
Colonial architecture. The 
ptesent church was remod- 
eled in the Gothic style. 

Here Bishop Claggett 
was buried after his death. 
In 1898 the General Con- 
vention meeting in Wash- 
ington, decided that the 
mortal remains of the 
Bishop and his wife should 
be transferred from the ob- 
scurity of the Maryland 
country parish to the capi- 


| LREADY plans are under way in Southern Mary- 


that year, Bishop Satterlee officiated at the committal 
service. The bodies of Bishop and Mrs. Claggett were 
reinterred from the Cathedral grounds to the crypt of 
Bethlehem Chapel in 1916. The epitaph on his tomb 
was written by Francis Scott Key. 

In the archives of the Washington Cathedral Library 
are four letters, brown with age, but still legible, which 
were written by Bishop Claggett from 1808 to 1813. 
Among the most interesting letters in the archives’ col- 
lection, they were written to the Bishop’s daughter, 
Priscilla Elizabeth Chew, and his son-in-law, John Ham- 
ilton Chew, and were presented to the Cathedral by 
Elizabeth Chew Williams. 

Interesting today is the quotation from a letter writ- 
ten by Bishop Claggett 
to his son-in-law from 
Croom, February 17, 
1808: “Before this reaches 
you,” he writes, “you will 
have heard that ye Prince 
regent of Portugal with 
his family has left his 
country & his throne 
there, for ye Brasils 
rather than give up his an- 
cient allies, & benefactors 
ye British, & succumb to 
Bonepartee. What an in- 
stance this of gratitude & 
magnaminity? How rare 
in our degenerate age! 
Pray what do you think 
will be its effects on ye 
politicks of ye World? 
The World is too much 
sunk (you will say) in in- 
iquity to suffer it to have 
any effect in stopping it, in 
its mad career to destruc- 
tion. ‘The Lord reigns, 


tal. On November 1, of Bishop Thomas John Claggett let ye Earth rejoice’. . .” 
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Typical carved end of choir stall 





Craftsmen In Wood 
Execute Unique 
Designs 


MASTERPIECES UF CARVING 
UN THE CHUIR STALL ARMS 


By E. DONALD ROBB 


Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series of articles on Building a Cathedral written about the work of those 
craftsmen who are creating Washington Cathedral. The author is responsible for the design of the carvings on the 
choir stall arms described in the article. From his drawings some of the most able wood carvers in the country cre- 
ated the carvings. The editor suggests that the article be saved as a guide by those who intend to visit the Cathedral. 


ERHAPS nowhere 

in the United States 

is there a more beau- 
tiful example of Gothic 
wood-carving than in the 
recently completed Choir 
Stalls in Washington Ca- 
thedral. Of all the intri- 
cate and elaborate detail 
found in this newest ad- 
dition to the Cathedral, 
the carvings which form 
arms on the bench ends 
and the varieties of finials which terminate them offer 
the most intriguing and imaginative designs. 

In many of these the subject matter will easily be 
recognized, and a moral will readily be drawn from 
them. For example, one notices St. George and the 
Dragon, a picture of the strong defending the weak; St. 
Martin of Tours dividing his cloak with a beggar; the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, a subject on which the hypocrite 
should moralize. 

The Biblical subjects will be apparent to all. The 
visitor will discover on these carved arms Moses among 
the bulrushes, the chariot of the Egyptians being over- 
whelmed in the Red Sea, the Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds on Christmas Eve, the three Magi on the way 
to Bethlehem, the Lion and the Lamb on friendly terms. 

The Pelican, much in evidence, is a familiar subject 
in church decoration. In Christian iconography it rep- 
resents Our Lord’s sacrifice. Mediaeval tradition states 
that in time of famine the Pelican opens her breast and 
feeds her young with her own blood. 


St. George and Dragon 


The Fish is one of the earliest of Christian symbols. 
A rebus was made from the five letters of the Greek 
word meaning fish, and each letter used as the initial of 
the sentence which, when translated, means “Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour.” The symbol was a sort of pass- 
word among early Christians. One of the arms shows 
two fish sporting through the surf. 

Honorius of Autun says of the Unicorn, “He is a 
beast so savage that he can only be caught by the help of 
a young maiden. When he sees her the creature comes 
and lies down in her lap, and yields to capture. The 
Unicorn is Christ, and the horn in the midst of its fore- 
head is a symbol of the invincible might of the Son of 
God. He took refuge with a Virgin, and was taken by 
the huntsmen, which is to 
say He took on human 
form in the womb of 
Mary, and surrendered 
willingly to those who 
sought him.” Thus did 
mediaeval theologians in- 
terpret the creatures and 
things of this world in 
terms of religion. 

There are several lions 
among these carvings. 
One will be observed with 
a serpent in its jaw. This 
can be interpreted as righteousness overcoming evil, or as 
the present struggle of freedom over tyranny. Honorius 
writes of the lion, “It is said that the lioness gives birth 
to lifeless cubs, but that after three days the roaring of 
the lion brings them to life. Even so the Saviour lay in 


Lion and Serpent 
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the tomb as dead, but on the third day he rose awakened 
by the voice of His Father.” 

One of the arms shows a family group of lions acting 
out the naive tradition. Still another shows the lion as 
if at bay protecting her cubs. This may be a picture of 
the forces of righteousness defying those of evil, or the 
Democracies protecting those principles which they re- 
gard as precious. 

The Eagle with arrows 
in one claw, olive 
branches in the other, is a 
significant symbol in 
these unsettled times. 
Birds feeding on grapes 
is a motif frequently seen 
in Early Christian Byzan- 
tine carvings, and can be 
thought of as spiritual 
rather than natural re- 
freshment. 

The stalls of the two 
eastern bays of the Choir, which have just been in- 
stalled, were given by the Honorable Alanson B. and 
Adelaide W. Houghton, and were built and installed by 
Irving & Casson - A. H. Davenport Company, of Boston. 


COSBY MEMORIAL STALLS 


The bay of stalls next to the Rood Screen, known as 
the Cosby Memorial, was completed a year ago by Wil- 
liam F. Ross Company, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The carvings on these arms also are worthy of notice, to- 
gether with those which come nearby on the Dean’s Stall, 
the Verger’s Stall and the Stall for the Precentor. 


The Pelican 


Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, love divine; 
Love was born at Christmas, 


Stars and angels gave the sign. 


Here are seen the emblems of the Four Evangelist: 
the Lion, the Eagle, the Ox and the Angel. The Lion: 
and the Lamb decorate the arms of the Dean’s Stall, ay 
a Dog and Puppies one of the arms of the Verger’s Stq 
The Ark of Noah can be seen riding the flood, and om 
another arm is a Salamander, whose body was suppose 
to survive the flames, thereby symbolizing the Christiag: 

who resists temptation, — 


One carving in partion: 


lar will need an explana 
tion. It is a tortoise-like 


creature with two small 
figures on its back. Itis 
called Fastitocalon. The 
mediaeval book of fables, 
known as the “Bestia 
ries,” describes this fam 
tastic creature as a great 
sea-monster which is “ters 
rible and cruel hearted to. 


seafarers . . . known asi 


Symbol of St. Matthew 


the asp-turtle.” 

The fable tells of his appearance being like a rough 
boulder encircled by a reed-bank and covered with sand 
dunes. Seamen imagine they are gazing upon an island, 
and moor their high-prowed ships with cables to the false 
land. When the cunning animal feels that the seamen 
are firmly established, he sinks into the ocean, without 
warning, carrying the men and ships to their death. 

“Such is the way of demons,” the fable relates. “They 
spend their lives in outwitting men by their secret power, 
inciting them to the corruption of good deeds, until they 
end by making their fixed abode with the betrayer.” 


Love shall be our token, 
Love be yours and love be mine, 
Love to God and all men, 


Love for gift and plea and sign. 


CHRISTIANA RosETTI. 





And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 

their flock by night. And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 

of the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. And the angel said 

unto them, Fear not: for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 

be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. 


The Gospel of St. Luke, 2: 8-11 





Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, in the days of Herod the king, 

behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is he that is 

born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him. 


Gospel of St. Matthew, 2: 1-2 
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Gospel of St. Luke, 2: 7 
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CATHEURAL 


HE church has had a prominent part in shaping 
the history of Iceland—one of the most publicized 
islands in the world today. 

Not quite as large as the state of Kentucky, the strate- 
gic bit of land which almost touches the Arctic Circle 
and lies between Greenland and Scandinavia, is the 
theme for a saga rich in history and adventure. 

Although history seems uncertain about the discover- 
ers of Iceland, it is known that when the Norwegian 
Vikings came to the island in the latter part of the ninth 
century, they found a few Irish monks living there. As 
more Norsemen came to Iceland the monks left, and 
for many years the land was ruled by the pagan settlers. 
The Icelanders made frequent journeys, often to distant 
lands, coming in contact with Christian populations from 
whom they gained a knowledge of a higher civilization. 
Fifty years after the first Catholic missionary—Stefnir 
Thorgilsson—arrived, the country was given, in 1056, a 
bishop of its own. In 1550, the last Catholic Bishop, 
Jon Arason, was executed, and the Lutheran faith which 
is followed extensively today, was adopted by the people. 

One of the outstanding literary monuments of Ice- 
land was the translation in 1539 of the New Testament. 
Iceland at that time was still a Catholic country and the 
translation was done secretly by a native, Oddur Gott- 
skalksson, in a stable at Skalholt, which was the seat of 
the Catholic Church. 

Toward the end of the 18th century the Lutheran 


UF ILELAND 


church decided to transfer the seat of the Bishop of Ice- 
land from Skalholt, where it had been since the year 
1056, to Reykjavik, the new capital of Iceland. Because 
the church at Reykjavik was very small, it was decided 
to build a new Cathedral. This building became too 
small and in 1846 the present Cathedral was erected. 
Latest reports are that the Cathedral pictured above is 
not nearly large enough. 

The people of Iceland are proud and intensely pa- 
triotic and their feeling for their country is expressively 
written in their national anthem, “O Gud Vors Lands.” 
It was in the Cathedral at Reykjavik that the anthem 
was sung for the first time during the visit of King 
Christian IX in 1874. 

Although not shown in the picture, the Cathedral is 
beautifully landscaped—presenting almost a conserva- 
tory of native plants and shrubs. The windows are made 
of squares of light colored opaque glass which not only 
admit the maximum amount of light but are quite ef- 
fective in contrast to the green plants and solid gray 
stone structure. 

Members of the church point with pride to the beau- 
tiful baptismal font given the Cathedral by Albert Thor- 
valdsen, the famous sculptor, who was of Icelandic 
descent. 

The population of the autonomous island of Iceland 
is 122,000, more than one-third of whom live in Reyk- 
javik. There are approximately 225 churches in Iceland. 
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The Bishop of Washington Dedicates His Former 
Minneapolis Parish Church, St. Mark’s, 
As a Cathedral—November 12, 1941 


The Cathedral—A 


Uynamic [ntluence 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND JAS. E. FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


The 2d Chapter of the Prophet Haggai, the 7th and 
Oth verses: “I will shake all nations, and the desire of all 
nations shall come; and I will fill this house with glory, 
saith the Lord of hosts. The latter glory of this house 
shall be greater than of the former.” 

These words were spoken by a statesman prophet to a 
people to whom was committed the rehabilitation of 
their sacred temple. He had warned them of the fu- 
tility and inadequacy of their labors without the restora- 
tion of that which symbolized and 
represented their faith and their 
security. Repeatedly in human his- 
tory, in corporate as in individual 
life, we have come to a pass, where 
we needed the tonic of a strong and 
militant leadership. There is urgent 
need of such leadership today in 
Church and State. A new and se- 
rious crisis is upon us. We are at a 
new crossroads. It is characterized 
by grave fears and misgivings. This 
touches every phase of our life, 
every time-honored institution, even 
the Church itself. More than de- 
mocracy (which seems to be our 
chief concern) is at stake today. 
Unless the Christian Forces can 
stand firm, unless those Christian 
ptinciples upon which the Republic 
was founded can be stiffly and zeal- 
ously maintained, the choice things 
of our life will be jeapardized. 
This is becoming increasingly evident, and if through 
indifference, or lack of understanding, we fail rightly to 
appraise the gravity of the present situation, we shall la- 
mentably fail in the day of our challenging opportunity. 

On the eve when Lord Lothian, the late British Am- 
bassador, was stricken with a fatal illness, a notable 
address written by him was broadcast by his representa- 
tive. In its closing passages he said: “The sermon on the 
mount is stronger than propaganda, stronger than guns, 
stronger than bombs.” ‘This statement is in consonance 
with what one of our own commentators has said: “The 


Saint Mark’s Lectern 


works of man shrivel into nothingness before the blazing 
image of God.” 

From the lips and pens of statesmen and leading secu- 
lar writers the conviction grows, that there can not be an 
orderly world until the Christian ideal of life prevails. 
This gives courage and added responsibility to those who 
bear the commission of Christ to a troubled world. In 
such a situation as we now face, what must this Cathe- 
dral stand for and what the extended place of its service? 
Why this transition in the life of 
an honored parish? 

A Cathedral rightly conceived 
and wisely administered must be- 
come a unifying center. In the 
Anglican communion the Cathe- 
drals of England have served the 
British Empire in its most trying 
and critical periods. They stand 
today as bulwarks, to strengthen 
and stabilize its people in the hour 
of their sorest need. The Cathedral 
movement is comparatively new in 
America. It is becoming more and 
more evident that if this Church of 
ours is to come to its rightful place 
of service it must lengthen its cords 
and strengthen its stakes. It must 
make its organizations more efh- 
cient, knit together in a closer fel- 
lowship its own constituency and 
by the consistency of its course, 
draw to it in ever increasing com- 
radeship men and women who in this troubled world are 
uncertain of tomorrow. Can a Cathedral do this? That 
will depend wholly upon its policy, the comprehensive- 
ness of its program, and last but not least on its relation 
to the diocese, to every parish and mission it serves. 

I repeat, it is a unifying center. Do we need it in this 
broken and distracted world? Does not the most cursory 
study make evident the appalling need of the world for 
a panacea for its ills? Is it not time that we face the 
tragic conditions and needs of our modern world; that 
we break with our narrow and petty views, our restrictive 
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parochialism and diocesanism? That we appraise condi- 
tions that imperil both our civilization and the Church 
itself? “Divide and conquer,” is the slogan of a ruth- 
less despot. Malevolent forces have been let loose every- 
where and they know no restricted areas of operation. 
They even invade the sacred precincts of the Church. 
It is this situation that must arouse the Church to a 
newer and fuller consciousness of its grea: responsibility. 
Old methods and possibly many of its organizations, may 
have to be suspended if not abandoned. We need large 
scale maps, commensurate with our Lord’s conception of 
a universal kingdom, and a more united and militant 
action. Leadership, strong leadership is demanded, and 
it must be bold and determined, yes, it must be daring 
and adventuresome, if it is to be found worthy of so 
great a challenge as it now faces. In our polity, the 
bishops are our leaders, and yet, anomalous as it seems, 
once a man leaves his parochial life, his parish church to 
become a bishop, he is denied his own altar, his own pul- 
pit, his own seat of authority. Like the man without a 
country he becomes a man without a Church. True, he 
has the care of all the churches, but he is the priest and 
prophet of none. I repeat, it is an anomalous situation. 
A diocese has a bishop without an official seat other 
than that of his office chair and desk. It is little wonder 


that the episcopate has largely failed to exercise the 
leadership it is called upon to perform. 


Our great Church is divided into dioceses and parishes, 
loosely bound together by the tenuous ties of a triennial 
General Convention. How can we have unity in the dio- 
cese or church at large under such conditions? 


FOR A CATHOLIC VISION 


A Cathedral, wisely administered by its Bishop, Dean 
and Chapter, is not the competitor of any parish, it is to 
be the rightful seat of the bishop, his spiritual home, 
where his cathedra is placed, but beyond this it is to be 
the very pulsing heart and center of diocesan life, its 
unifying center, the place where great diocesan services 
mav be held that concern, not only the life of the Church 
in the diocese, but the broader issues of the Church as a 
whole. From a diocesan vision we pass to a national and 
world vision, a truly catholic vision. It is this that I 
stress. If there is any doubt as to the urgent need of 
such a course, look at the situation within the nation. 
The threat to our security lies at the present not beyond, 
but within our confines. We lack as a people unity of 
purpose and this in a critical time. The Church cannot 
afford to be divided in such a crisis as this. A fabric like 
this Cathedral cannot of and by itself exercise the unify- 


ing influence of which I speak, its wise administration 
under consecrated leadership can. I have seen a Cathe. 
dral Church become the strongest and most stimulating 
instrumentality in a diocese, the mightiest spiritual force 
in a great national center. No parish has suffered from 
competition or loss. No parish will suffer here. Under 
a bishop and his Chapter’s leadership this Cathedral 
can become the energizing, enlivening spiritual force in 
this splendid diocese. 


FOR RECONSECRATION 


We believe the setting apart of this building as a Ca. 
thedral marks the determination of the Church in this 
diocese to make an emboldened and determined effort to 
press the high claims of Jesus Christ. This must mean, 
to present with greater urgency His saving Gospel. It 
may and ought to mean that every clergyman, every man 
and woman in the diocese, is to reconsecrate himself or 
herself to the one supreme purpose of making Christ the 
ruling sovereign and Master in this distracted and dis- 
illusioned world. Something has happened to halt the 
purposes, ideals and peace of our modern world. In 
humility and shame we share responsibility for this uni- 
versal calamity. The Republic and the Church alike 
have, in these latter years, failed to maintain the high 
standards to which they are committed. Our life asa 
people has been marked by moral laxity and a lowered 
regard for and obedience to Christian principles and 
Christian ideals . While we have boasted of our superior 
moral excellence, our surpassing mechanical genius, and 
our increasing wealth, we have witnessed the lowering of 
the standards of domestic, social and economic systems. 
We have experienced the abandonment of those moral 
and spiritual ideals and standards that in other periods 
have sustained and made this nation what we believe God 
designed it to be. 


NOT PESSIMISM 


Faced with these conditions, we who are charged with 
the grave responsibility of pressing the claims of Jesus 
Christ and His prescribed way of life, have all too often 
failed in our duty and endeavored to accommodate our 
message to the capricious whims and fancies of a fickle 
and morally supine society; a society that regards the 
Christian religion as a convenience, to be used on occa 
sion, but not essential to its free way of life. One does 
not have to indulge in pessimism thus to speak. The 
impact the Church has made upon the several depatt- 
ments of our life, the home, the usages and practices of 
society, upon our industrial, economic, yes, and political 





systems, has not so vi- 
tally affected them as to 
make them change their 
questionable habits and 
practices. It is only as 
we frankly acknowledge 
these things, as we con- 
sistently appraise our- 
selves, that we shall be 
made ready and fit to 
bring all our forces to 
bear upon the new and 
sinister evils that today 
are threatening the rem- 
nants of our so-called 
Christian civilization. 
Despite the evident 
weakness the Christian 
Church has disclosed 
in these more recent 
years, we believe the 
very challenge that is 
now presented to it, is to 
empower it for a more 
heroic and militant serv- 
ice in the days that lie 
ahead. 

The Russian Christian 
leader, Berdyaev, has 
well said that “man 
cannot stand up against 
his own loneliness, his 
sense of moral derelic- 
tion.” In his loneliness 
(never greater than to- 
day), he demands some- 
thing other than legal 
enactments, the clever 
devices of statesmen 
and economists, the lux: 
utious provisions af- 
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forded him for an easy and comfortable way of life. He what He demands. “Have I been so long time with you 
has seen his world, his supposedly secure world, broken and yet hast thou not known me?” was the gentle rebuke 
and threatened as at no time in modern history. All his He gave to Philip. May it not be that, in our multiplied 
plans and systems, so laboriously designed, are imperilled. Church institutions and organizations, in our ornate 
In the face of such dire conditions he is compelled to services, in our conceit of orders and in our emphasis 
think soberly and seriously about principles and ideals upon a comfortable Gospel, we have made Him easy to 
that alone give security and permanence to his most worship, easy to know, and too easy to follow? 

cherished institutions and free way of life. Jesus Christ The absence of strong, direct, yes, and of dogmatic 
has been recognized and in many places reverenced. He teaching; the substitution of an adaptable and accom- 
has been known but not identified for what He is and modating Gospel for the Gospel that does not change, 
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have attracted 
the weak 
rather than 
the strong. 
Youth in par- 
ticular is not 
drawn to an 
unheroic and 
anemic Christ. 
It is ever the 
manliness of 
Christ, the de- 
manding 
Christ, yes the 
Christ whose 
teachings cov- 
er the whole 
range and 
gamut of life, 
that is irresis- 
tibly appeal- 
ing. The very 
exigencies of this hour, with its increasing perils (to be 
experienced largely if not wholly by youth) , compel us to 
make the Church’s message consistent with the urgent 
needs of the time. The lines are closely drawn today, 
the pressure of events is such that, America as a nation 
must choose either the way of the cynic and the scorner, 
or the way of Him upon whose teachings the fathers laid 
the foundations of the Republic. Mighty and strong 
and vengeful forces have been let loose upon the world. 
They make no reckoning of Christian ideals or of the 
high claims of a Christian democracy. They are ruth- 
less and their hands are incarnadined in blood. In their 
lust for power they excel in cunning and treachery the 
savage and the barbarian. It is with such, we who bear 
the name of Christ, must reckon today. Is there not, in 
the light of this larger vision of privilege and duty which 
this occasion suggests, an appeal for a finer, stronger 
demonstration of Christian discipleship? 


Hewitt Memorial Chapel 


Here in this temple is beauty, chasteness, and the rich 
symbolism of our faith. Here there is everything that 
conduces to reverence and the beauty of holiness. Here, 
Sacrament and worship, preaching and music, conspire 
to lift the human spirit above the sordid and mean things 
of life. But is this enough? Will these alone suffice to 
meet the clamorous demands of a confused and distracted 
age? Have we not too long felicitated ourselves upon 
the splendor of our traditions, the legacy that has been 
preserved to us through the long centuries? All these 
we will cherish and by them enrich our souls, but they 


must find their larger interpretation and demonstration 
in the world beyond these walls. The noble Cathedgal 
that has long engaged our devotion in the capital of the 
nation, and yours at its inception here, have an irresistible 
appeal, but all these Cathedrals and parish churches will 
signally fail of their high purpose, unless they become as 
arsenals for the better equipping of those who share their 
devotional privileges. 

What challenges us tonight, is the tragic need of our 
time. Pulpit, altar and pew have a task to perform, a 
service to render that will call for all they possess of 
devotion, sacrifice and courage. We will match embat- 
tled hosts with a courage superior to theirs. We will 
carry the Cross of the crucified into places where deep 
shadows fall; where men and women and little children 
are bearing burdens too heavy to be borne. We will carry 
it to the abused and unfortunate, the despairing and de- 
feated, and with it bring to them the easing of their 
burdens and the healing of their wounds. This is the 
great venture upon which we are embarked. Every mes- 
sage of this pulpit, every prayer offered in reverence, 
every Sacrament administered to kneeling worshipper, 
every anthem and hymn of praise must inspire to a new 
kind of service; heroic service—this we affirm is the high 
purpose of this epochal occasion. This is the larger, 
fuller ministry that is calling us. “The latter glory of 
this house shall be greater than the former, and in this 
place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” Yes, 
an increasing and appealing service is before us and we 
must make it glorious with the redeeming power of 
Jesus Christ, a power that dissipates fear, removes the 
shadows of despair and dismay and brings in the time 
when the Christian way of life shall give to all men 
everywhere a greater fullness of life and a peace that 
shall know no ending. It is a great and compelling chalk — 
lenge. This is a momentous hour, my brethren, it is the 
hour that may give us, if we are prepared and ready, the” 
greatest victory we have ever known. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


The bell towers look down on typical English chimney 
and tile roofs. In 1927 four new bells were added to the} 
of eight in the Cathedral. Two of the bells were given 
Lincoln Diocesan Guild of Ringers, in memory of the ti 
of the Diocese who fell in the War of 1914-1918. Thed 
two were presented by an anonymous American friend 
one of the bells bears a cross and the following insect 


BRITANNIA — COLVMBIA 
VNA VOCE: VNO ANIMO! 
1927 
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Woodrow Wilson Memorial Service 


Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles and 
James P. Berkeley, head verger 


An appeal for a return to the ideals of Woodrow Wil- 
son to insure future security of the Nation when peace 
comes again was voiced by Undersecretary of State Sum- 


ner Welles at the annual memorial service to the World 
War President on Armistice Day at Washington Ca- 
thedral. The service took place before the tomb of 
Wilson in Bethlehem Chapel and was attended by 300 
reverent pilgrims including Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, and 
Col. Horace B. Smith, White House aide, who repre- 
sented President Roosevelt at the service. 

The dangers facing America now “tragically vindicate 
the Wilson pleas 23 years ago for this country to play 
its full part in striving to maintain peace through a 
“partnership of democratic nations,” Mr. Welles said. 
“War may be forced upon us at any time,” he continued, 
and when the time comes for Americans to make “that 
great decision” they will turn “for light and for inspira- 
tion to the ideals of that great seer, statesman, Wilson— 
whose memory we here today revere.” 

The Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, dean-elect of the Ca- 
thedral, officiated at the service, sponsored by the Wood- 
row Wilson Armistice Day Committee. Among those 
in the processional were officers of the George Washing- 
ton Post, American Legion, of which Wilson was a 
member; William Ross, grandson of Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, Director of the Bureau of the Mint; the Rev. 
James H. Taylor, D.D., pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian Church which was attended by President Wilson, 
and the choir of men and boys directed by Paul Calla- 
way. 


Motion Picture Premiere 


Before a distinguished audience of more than 1,000 
people, the premiere presentation of “The Building of a 
Cathedral,” the story of Washington Cathedral in sound 
and color motion picture, took place on November 24 
at the Mayflower Hotel, in Washington, D. C. 

The premiere, which was sponsored by the Washing. 
ton Committee of Washington Cathedral, followed the 
showing of the film before various Women’s Committees 
of the National Cathedral Association in New York and 
throughout the New England States. 

Inquiries from all sections of the country have been 
received at the Cathedral asking for details about the 
showing of the film. 

“Tt is just what we have been waiting for,” writes the 
rector of The Church of Our Saviour, Akron, Ohio. 

“I feel that through the production of this film you 
will be able to acquaint and interest thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the United States in this vast under- 
taking,” the principal of the Haw Creek Township High 
School, Gilson, IIl., wrote. 

The Rev. Perry M. Gilgillian, rector of the Parish of 
Saint Philip and Saint Stephen, Detroit, Mich., writes: 
“I am delighted to know that some inkling of its beauty 
is now to be taken to the people who can not get to 
Washington.” 

Because of the great number of letters requesting in- 
formation about the film, literature concerning its dis- 
tribution and how it may be secured is now available at 


Washington Cathedral. 
+ * * 
New Choral Society 


An opportunity for active musical expression for 
young men and women—especially those who have re- 
cently come to the capital—is the aim of the new Na- 
tional Cathedral Choral Society which is now being 
organized. 

The Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D.D., Bishop of 
Washington, is honorary chairman of the society, while 
the Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, dean-elect of the Cathe- 
dral, is chairman. 

Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and choirmaster, is 
the director. 

The aim of the society is to present great religious 
music in a great religious temple, and with this idea in 
mind, Mr. Callaway plans to present an oratorio evety 
Easter and Christmas. 

The society will have a membership of 200 voices. 
William E. Coyle, well-known radio commentator and 
singer, is president. 





Eprror’s Norte: 


This is the second in a series of articles on herbs which will 
appear in THe CatHepraL Ace. The Herb Cottage Garden 
which is carrying on its interesting work for the Cathedral has 
won a national reputation not only for its culture of herbs, but 
for its original herb mixtures. Visitors to the Cathedral find 
the picturesque little shop, where these herbs and mixtures are 
sold, one of the most attractive spots on the Close. Pamphlets 
listing Cottage Garden herbs and how they can be used will 
be sent on request. 


since time immemorial, and was one of the first 

herbs brought to the New World. It is found in 
all the old gardens of America wherever the climate 
permits, and has helped to keep the memory of our 
English ancestors fragrant throughout the years. 

Unknown to most there is a white lavender. Since 
the word lavender is as much associated with a color as 
with an odor it is hard to visualize this rare species. It 
does exist, however, and is described as “a little white 
cloud of fragrance.” But for most of us that exquisite 
shade of purple-blue still holds our favor. 

For the benefit of those who have not grown lavender 
we quote from one of the best English authorities, Elea- 
nor Sinclair Rohde: 

“To secure really first rate lavender the ground must 
be dug to a depth of three feet before planting. The 
cuttings should be taken from young growth, about six 
inches or less long, and set six inches apart, the plant 
showing barely two inches above the ground, and the 
soil round it made firm. 


ees has flourished in England we are told 


“If lavender bushes are not pruned every year they de- 
teriorate rapidly. The earlier in autumn this is done 
the better; in fact, as soon as the spikes have been 
gathered. 

“If lavender spikes are to retain their fragrance when 
dry they must be cut at the right time. The blossoms 
should be open up to the middle and the top showing 


By MARY D. CLIFTON 
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color. The spikes should be gathered in the early morn- 
ing after the dew has dried off, and taken indoors and 
spread out in a room and not in the direct rays of the 
sun. The more quickly the drying is effected the better. 
The spikes should be spread separately for if carelessly 
piled they will be spoiled by the heat engendered. Spread 
on wire netting if possible.” 

To walk through a garden over scented paths of 
thyme and mint, through hedges of lavender is an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. The little warm gusts 
of fragrance rising from the borders is the very breath 
of summer. And what a joy to know that it will not be 
wasted, for the mistress of the garden is learned in the 
lore of treasuring these entrancing odors throughout the 
year. 

In due season, each in its turn will be gathered and 
hung or spread in some warm dry garret to “cure”; then 
used in innumerable ways known only to the lover of 
herbs. Closets will be strewn with bunches of lavender 
stalks, for it is known to be an excellent moth preventive. 
It will lie between the cool folds of bed linen in all the 
drawers and cupboards. Bowls and jars of lavender 
and potpourri will stand in the rooms and corridors of 
the house, giving out a subtle perfume through all the 
dark days of winter. 

To gather and cherish this summer fragrance is like 
storing up in one’s mind some happy occasion to be re- 
membered on less lovely days; or keeping alive the spirit 
of the garden. For after all its fragrance must be the 
soul of any flower or herb. 

But it is always with England that we associate lav- 
ender. It stays English somehow, and it is a bond. 

“Sweet and tall and slender 

True enduring and tender 

Buoyant, and bold, and bluff, 

Simplest and sanest stuff— 

Thus grows Lavender, thence breathes England.” 


(Next article: Rosemary.) 





A BRIEF CATHEDRAL COMMENTARY 


By HERALD L. STENDEL 


NGELS (in the broad, popular meaning of the 
word) are mystic, supernatural beings, noted for 
their beauty, innnocence, and desire to accomplish 

good; in the general fancy, they bear one or more pairs 
of feathered wings. In a stricter sense, “angel” signifies 
a bearer of Divine commands. The Greek angelos 
means a messenger, one who bears an announcement. 


Frequently referred to as “the sons of God” or } 
other appellations, angels appear throughout the Bible, 
very frequently in the New Testament. Descriptively, 
they range from the Eastern rather abstruse, objective, 
conception of wheels, to the more humanized Western 
forms, perhaps culminating in the grand, almost archi- 


tectural, picturizations found in the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. 


This article is concerned only with angels of a positive 
and beautiful nature, although in literature and tradi- 
tion there are many of forbidding and ugly character. 
The “fallen angels” would be included in the latter class 
in the popular mind. The Reverend Dr. William Henry 
Bennett, writing of the Book of Job, says “Satan still 
appears in the roll of public prosecutor, the defendant 
being Job.” 


Dionysius the Areopagite (early 6th century) 1s sup- 
posedly the first who constructed a classification of an- 
gels. His nine orders form a convenient table; although, 
generally speaking, the word “angel” is used indiscri- 
minately in referring to any of the nine. Technically, 
however, the angels (who are said to have been created 
before man, and who, in the Christian belief, are con- 
sidered higher than man) are endowed with the most 
limited powers of the whole hierarchy: 


Seraphim 
Cherubim 
Thrones 


Counsellors 


Dominations 
Virtues 
Powers 


Governors 


Principalities 


Ministers Archangels 


A Mopern PaintiInG oF A CHoirrR OF ATTENDANT ANGELS 


The scintillating coloring of one of three reredos panels reveals the 

happy beauty associated with most angel traditions. The gesso paint- 

ing, in the Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Washington Cathedral, was 

completed in 1936 by the American artist N. C. Wyeth. All three 

panels will be reproduced in full color in the next issue of this 
Cathedral Commentary. 





Adoring Italian cherubim peer from a Mediterranean sky in the 

roundel by Andrea della Robbia, Florentine, 1435-1525. Angels 

in form only of head and enveloping wings are ancient types of 

representation. Similar festoons of fruit, flowers, and leaves may 

be seen to this day adorning many of the booths in the native 
marketplaces of Italy. 


Fra Angelico’s paintings of angels are renowned for their trans- 
cendent beauty. Characterized by religiously idealized visages, and 
by stateliness of line and color, the figures reflect somewhat the 
artist’s singularly pure and gracious personal life. The name 
given by posterity is significant, “Il Beato Fra Giovanni Angelico 


da Fiesole’; The Beautified Friar John the Angelic of Fiesole. 
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In examining the list, some points are well worthy of 
being noted even in this brief sketch. The seraphim 
(plural of seraph), as well as the other two of the first 
group, usually are shown in art with six wings. They 
also may appear in the form of fiery, winged wheels 
bearing a number of eyes similar to human eyes. This 
wheel type of angel is described in Ezekiel 10:12,“ . . the 
wheels were full of eyes round about.” The symbolism 
is simple: the wings and the wheels indicate the mobility 
of angels; and the eyes, their eternal watchfulness and 
intelligence. 

Angels are associated with light—the appearance of a 
member of the Heavenly Host frequently is accompanied 
with a blaze of glory; or, indeed, the appearance may be 
in the form solely of light itself. 

In the earlier Biblical manifestations, the Angel of the 
Lord was synonymous with God. In Genesis 31:11-13, 
the angel says, “I am the God of Beth-el.” The angel 
who appeared to Moses (Exodus 3:6) declared, “I am 


Fashioned of oak on one of the north choir stalls in Washington 
Cathedral, this simple, yet majestic, angel (about eight inches tall) is 
another link in the great tradition of ecclesiastical woodcarving. 


the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” In later appearances, hows 
ever, the angels appear more in their character of meg: 
sengers. 


The normal concept of an angel apparently is so ideah’ 
istic that few writers have attempted a verbal descriptions 
A certain mightiness and an all-pervading magnificence. 
is associated with most of the descriptions, such as thig- 
one from Isaiah 6:2-4: 


Above it stood the seraphims: each one had six wings; with) 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and: 
said, 

“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is 
full of his glory.” 


And the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that 
cried, and the house was filled with smoke. 


The poets compose the most exalted descriptions, but’ 
even they appeal to associations of the imagination rather” 
than, so to speak, to the more convenient and detailed’ 
“photographic” pictures. That technique, of course, is 
as old as Homer, who found a classic description of the: 
overpowering beauty of Helen in the words of the old 
men of Troy: 


Small blame is it that Trojans and well-greaved Achaians 
should for such a woman long time suffer hardship; marvel 
lously like is she to the immortal goddesses to look upon. 


Christopher Marlowe used this same method of de- 
scribing Helen which, again, leaves the image itself to 
the imagination of the reader: 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?? 


Dante Alighieri, the creator of a celestial cosmogony 
unparalleled in human thought, conceived angels of a 
splendor which have inspired artist after artist to place 
on canvas creations which attempted to match the beauty 
of the poet’s words: 


Towards us the fairest creature came his way 
White-garmented, and like in countenance 
The star which trembles at the dawn of day. 

His arms he opened, and his wings outspread.* 


And this, probably one of the most subtle, penetrating, 
and colorful analyses that ever has been written on the 
“essence” of an angel: 


‘Tliad, Book III. 
*Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, Sc. xiii, 93, 94. 
‘Purgatory, Canto XII, 88-91. 
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“Tue ANGEL OF THE Lorp CAME UPON THEM,” St. Luke, 2:9 


Within a radiant, golden aureole, and attended by a great choir of the Heavenly Host, the angel appears to the humble shepherds. The peacock 
feathers in the angel’s wings are a very ancient symbol of everlasting life. Part of the Proclamation Window by Walter Tower of London, 1911, 
in the Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Cathedral. 





Fa lh ele ie ee tel ete 


Not to acquire unto Himself one drachm 

Of good—which is impossible—but that 

His splendor might, resplendent, say: I AM, 
In His eternity outside of time, 

Outside all other bounds, as pleased Him best, 

Opened in other Loves the Love Sublime. 
Nor erstwhile had He been as one who sleeps; 

For not before or after came to pass 

The moving of the Lord upon these deeps, 
Matter and form, mixed, and in purity, 

Came into being that had no defect, 

As from a box three-corded arrows three; 
And as in crystal, amber, or in glass 

So gleams a ray that from its entering 

To its full presence no time seems to pass, 
So this triform effecting of its Lord 

Together into being all at once, 

Without distinction of beginning, poured.* 


Because of the very general terminology which is used 
in the literature describing angels, and also because of the 
occult vagueness surrounding their creation and many 
of their appearances, the painter, the sculptor, and the 
other artists who work with tangible materials have a 
field of rare breadth in their work of creating physical 
portrayals of members of the hierarchy. The variety of 
presentations ranges easily from the disembodied heads 
of the cherubim in the majolica plaque by della Robbia 
to the elaborately gowned and equipped Choir of Angels 
in the modern painting by N. C. Wyeth in Washington 
Cathedral, both illustrated on page 23. 


The number of angels is legion; and so, apparently, 
are their representations in art. Medieval manuscripts 
contain angelic illuminations almost without end. Angels 
appear in wood carvings, frescoes, enamels, paintings, 
and other media in cathedrals and similar notable build- 
ings throughout the Christian world, not to mention un- 
told beautiful representations in parish churches and in 
secular art and craftsmanship. Gold coins known as 
angels were used in France and England during the 14th 
and 15th centuries respectively (until the time of Charles 
I in England). They were stamped with an image of 
St. Michael and the dragon, and to touch one was recom- 
mended as a cure for the king’s evil. (To be continued.) 


“Paradise, Canto XXIX, 12-30. Tr. by Jefferson Butler Fletcher, 
1931 (Macmillan). This fascinating edition of the Divine Comedy 
includes the “cosmic” portrait by Domenico di Francesco, and repro- 
ductions of the illustrations drawn by Botticelli at the desire of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici. Dr. Fletcher in 1932 was awarded the order of 
Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy “in recognition of his 
distinguished service” in making this metrical translation. 


Joan or Arc RecEIvVes THE ARCHANGEL’s MESSAGE 


Colors of indescribable beauty combine with masterful draftsmanship 
to form the Joan of Arc Window in Washington Cathedral. The 
panel at left is but a detail of the entire composition. The ship which, 
only some months ago, carried part of this glass from England was 
torpedoed. The captain managed to salvage part of the cargo and to 
have it reshipped. The second ship also was torpedoed, and again 
the cargo was saved and continued on its voyage to America. The 
wooden crate (with glass still intact!) ultimately was delivered to the 
Boston studio of Wilbur Herbert Burnham, the artist in stained glass. 
On it had been fastened a poster reading, ENGLAND DELIVERS THE 
Goons! Mr. Burnham states his intention of preserving among his 
most treasured possessions both the case and the poster. 





Tue ArcHANGEL MicHakeL STANDs AS GUARDIAN ANGEL OF THE CHURCH 


With scales, and sword held downward, St. Michael here symbolizes justice tempered with mercy. (Sometimes he is shown with the scales alone, 

in act of weighing the souls of the dead.) This is one of the six angels carved in the alabaster tomb of Bishop Satterlee in Washington Cathe- 

dral. The angel has been modelled to harmonize with the architectural proportions of the Gothic design of the tomb, and bears a stately virility 
well in keeping with the traditional nature of his powers. 





Dean Noble Powell of Washington 


Maryland's New Hishop 


Consecrated in Baltimore 


Dean Phillips, Bishop Powell, Bishop Freeman, Bishop Helfenstein 


N October 17 in his former parish church in Bal- 

timore, The Very Reverend Noble Cilley Powell, 

Dean of Washington Cathedral was consecrated 

as Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Maryland. The 

Baltimore Sun reported the impressive service in part 
as follows: 

First in the procession, behind the crucifer, was the 
choir. It was followed by a delegation of laymen rep- 
resenting educational institutions, civic organizations 
and various church societies. 

Among the bishops who walked in the procession 
were men from various parts of the United States, 
and from the Canal Zone was Bishop Harry Beal, 
who had the distinction of coming from the most dis- 
tant spot. 

Bringing up the rear of the procession, just behind 
the crozier, were Bishop Edward T. Helfenstein, of 
Maryland, and Bishop James E. Freeman, of Wash- 
ington, who preceded the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 


SPECTACLE BRILLIANT 


Inside the church, which was filled to capacity by 
persons having special invitations, sunlight streamed 
through the stained-glass windows, and the Gothic 
severity was relieved by two bunches of orange gladi- 
oli on the altar. 

The various clergymen and bishops were seated 
along the central aisle, while in a front pew were the 


members of Dr. Powell’s family. The church officials, 
in their brilliant scarlet, purple, yellow and white cere: 
monial habits made a brilliant spectacle as they walked 
slowly up the aisle and-took their places. 


DIGNITARIES HAVE ROLES 


Many of the visiting church dignitaries were as- 
signed to conduct a part of the consecration service, 
Presiding Bishop Tucker recited the collect; the Rt 
Rev. Beverly Dandridge Tucker, Bishop of Ohio, de 
livered the charge to the bishop-elect, and Bishop 
Thomas Campbell Darst, of East Carolina, and 
Bishop James Gravatt, of Upper South Carolina, pre- 
sented Bishop Powell for consecration. 

The consecrating officers were Bishops Helfensteim 
and Freeman. The Rt. Rev. Robert E. L. Strider, 
Bishop of West Virginia, was the gospeler, and the 
Rt. Rev. Hunter Wyatt-Brown, Bishop of Harrisburg, 
was epistoler. 

Bishop Tucker invested Dr. Powell with the cht 
mere, the black silk robe with white sleeves which is 
the habit of a bishop. Around his neck was placed 
the pectoral cross, a gift of Emmanuel Church, and 
on his finger was placed the episcopal ring, which has 
been presented by the clergy of Maryland. The vest: 
ments were the gifts of three institutions—the St. 
Alban’s School for Boys, the National Cathedral 
School for Girls and Beauvoir School, of Washington 
Cathedral. 
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The Organ of Fribourg 
In Switzerland 


A Story Book Town 


The Cathedral towers above the hillside town of Fribourg 


NE of the most picturesque landmarks of the 

story book town of Fribourg in Switzerland is the 

ancient Cathedral of St. Nicholas. Begun in 
1283 and fully completed in 1627, its Gothic vane rises 
above the crowded hillside of Fribourg’s colorful homes 
and buildings. 

Through the Cathedral’s massive arches of grey stone 
one stops to admire the interior for its impressive spa- 
ciousness and harmony. The choir is flooded with rich- 
colored light which comes through the stained-glass win- 
dows brought from an ancient abbey of Hauverivem. 
Here also is a wrought-iron screen of 1465, and 1459 
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stalls worn smooth by countless generations of wor- 
shippers. 

Of all St. Nicholas’ features perhaps the organ is its 
outstanding attraction. People from all parts of the 
world have visited the Swiss town to hear the exquisite 
tone of the instrument which was constructed between 
1824 and 1834, by Aloysius Mooser, a native of Fri- 
bourg. It was an acknowledged fact that Mooser was 
one of the most skilled organ builders of his day. He 
received many flattering offers from foreign countries 
which he always refused. The town archives contain a 
letter of the Minister of Justice and of Creeds in Paris, 
in which he invited Mooser to come and build the organ 
of the Madeleine Church, under construction at that 
time. 


When the organ at St. Nicholas’ was inaugurated on 
Easter Sunday of 1834, the town records declare it 
was heard “amid transports of admiration, especially 
when the canticle of the cherubim was entoned as if far 
in the distance, by means of the stops Echo and Vox 
Humana.” On October 19 of the same year, the or- 
gan accompanied the Te Deum at the opening of Fri- 
bourg’s “Grand Pont” suspension bridge. 


Ghe Cethedral Age 


Coventry Cross Chapel 


The little Coventry Cross Chapel recently dedicated 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins, D.D., Bishop of 
Nevada, is one of the most remarkable chapels in the 
west. Named for the beautiful granite cross given » 
Nevada’s Bishop by the Coventry Cathedral and which 
may be seen on the chapel’s rood beam, the Smith Valley 
edifice is of further interest because of its altar, reredon 
the solid walnut pews and reading desk which came out 
of the famous pioneer church of the infamous Virginia 
City. 

The massive Tudor Cross sent to this country several: 
years ago by the Dean of Coventry stood for five cem 
turies on Coventry Cathedral. It is three feet high and 
is carved with 28 Tudor roses. 

Describing the simple dedication ceremony, the Very 
Rev. Eric Montizambert, dean of St. Matthew’s- Cathe 
dral, Laramie, Wyo., writes:“* Today Coventry Cathedral 
is a ruin, and Virginia City, which was built out of the 
proceeds of the Comstock lode, is the pitiful ghest ofe 
glory that is gone. Yet each has given to this little 
mission in the valley a warrant for the prosecution of the 


Faith.” 


Tribute to a Great Bishop 
BY THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


The death of the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., on 
November 6 removes from the House of Bishops its most distin- 
guished member. In point of tenure as a bishop he was by con- 
secration the oldest living bishop. He died at the ripe age of 91 
years and 5 months. His death was like a translation, coming as 
the result of a sudden heart attack at his Milton, Massachusetts, 
home. As a counsellor of the Church at large he held a place 
wholly his own. His rare gifts as an administrator, his high dis- 
tinction as the creator of the Church Pension Fund, his long stand- 
ing relation to the old Board of Missions and National Council, 
together with the many distinguished offices he filled made him 
in all respects the outstanding figure in the Church through the 
nearly fifty years of his episcopate. 

It might be said of Bishop Lawrence that he was the “Business 
man’s bishop.” He probably raised more great sums of money 
than any single bishop or presbyter of this Church. So great was 
his distinction as the foremost citizen of Boston that on the day 
of his funeral on November 8 the flags of state, city and church 
were at half-mast. His whole career was marked by intense ac- 
tivity in many fields. As the most honored alumnus of Harvard 
he assumed the task of raising some five millions of dollars to 
build the School of Commerce, and through his personal friend- 
ship with the late George F. Baker secured the entire amount. 
Bishop Lawrence spoke the language of the man of affairs. In 
presenting any cause his persuasive powers were such that he 
gained, over a wide field, a generous response. 

Some years ago he wrote a charming book—autobiographical— 


entitled “Memories of a Happy Life,” and subsequently another 
book, “Fifty Years,” the latter written on the 30th anniversary 
of his Episcopate. In his latest address to the Diocesan Convention 
of Massachusetts, he spoke on the theme, “Where do I stand?” 
closing it with the following striking sentences: 

“My one hope and trust is in God. Fundamentally it is not 
the present day conquerors or leaders who make the future. 
It is the character of the people throughout the world. Hence 
I believe that at bottom, the spreading of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is our work and the greatest and most vital work 
of men. With a firm faith and a gentle heart, with grim 
determination and confidence that the causes of liberty, of the 
sacredness of the individual, the rights of people will conquer, 
we will walk the path—whether of war or peace. We will go 
through.” 

Among the many close friends and advisors I have had through 
the some forty-seven years of my ministry, and especially during 
the eighteen years of my episcopate, Bishop Lawrence occupied a 
conspicuous place. Again and again I turned to him for counse! 
where large and important issues were being considered. He had 
the judicial capacity of being able to weigh important questions 
that concerned administration, and his judgment was unerring. 
He was a devoted friend of Washington Cathedral and his last 
sermon in the Cathedral pulpit, preached some five years ago, was 
from the text: “Be Courteous.” He himself was the embodiment 
of his theme. 
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Vice President Among 
Many Notables Present 


New Dean Installed 
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Bishop Ponell, Dean Phillips and Dr. Stokes 


Eprror’s Note: This moving word picture of a great serv- 
ice in Washington Cathedral is reprinted through the courtesy 
of “The Evening Star” of Washington, D. C., where it first 
appeared on November 26, 1941. 


By James Wacpo Fawcett 


Pledging himself to “spare no effort to make this Ca- 
thedral church a house of prayer for all people,” the 
Very Rev. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany and chaplain of the United 
States Senate, was installed as dean of Washington 
Cathedral yesterday afternoon. 

The ceremony of induction arranged by the Right 
Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington, for the 
occasion attracted a congregation including men, women 
and children affiliated with many different religious de- 
nominations. 

Marching in silence to the door of the south transept, 
a long procession of clergy and laymen, choristers, pu- 
pils from the Cathedral schools, members of the Cathe- 
dral council and chapter, entered the Great Choir while 
distinguished guests still were arriving for the service. 

¢ new dean was escorted to the altar rail by the Right 
Rev. Noble C. Powell, bishop coadjutor of Maryland, 
and the Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes of Lenox, Mass., 


the former being Dean Phillips’ immediate predecessor 
in office. 


ELecTION CERTIFICATE READ 


Bishop Freeman recited the call of assembly and C. F. 
R. Ogilby, secretary of the chapter, read the certificate 
of Dr. Phillips’ election. The presenters, Bishop Powell 
and Canon Stokes, then offered the dean “to be installed 
and inducted into the deanery of this cathedral church.” 

The choir, led by Paul Callaway, sang C. V. Stan- 
ford’s Te Deum laudamus as an interlude, and Bishop 
Freeman said special prayers for the new dean and 
sang with the congregation responsively Veni Creator 
Spiritus. 

Dean Phillips, standing at the entrance to the sanc- 
tuary, with his right hand on a Bible held by the Rev. 
Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, chancellor of the Cathedral, 
gave his “declaration” in a voice which plainly trembled 
with emotion: “I will be faithful to this church of Wash- 
ington * * * I will observe and keep the constitution 
* * * T will support the burdens of my said office and 
stall * * * I will bear my part willingly and gladly and 
will personally be forward in promoting the good works 
of this church and diocese * * * I shall diligently seek to 
promote peace, unity and love * * * I shall endeavor by 
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Mrs. Wallace and the Vice President 


God’s help to order myself in lowliness, patience and 
love and to persuade others to walk in the same ways.” 

The charge of Bishop Freeman was an injunction to 
abide by “the spirit set forth by our Lord in the 10th 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew”— 
Christ’s solemn instructions to His disciples. 


Dean ConpbuctTepD TO CHAIR 
Marshaled by James Berkeley, Cathedral verger, the 


members of the chapter, the presenters and Bishop Free- 
man conducted Dr. Phillips to the stall and chair pre- 
pared for him in the Choir. While the congregation 
knelt, the new dean prayed for Divine help: “Be ever 
with me in the performance of all the duties of my 
ministry.” 

The final prayers of the service were spoken by Bishop 
Freeman from the steps of the Jerusalem Altar. His 
petitions included the appeal: “Make this Cathedral a 
witness for Christ and His church in this Nation and for 
all people a house of prayer and of grace and of light; 
yea, give penitence and pardon, comfort and peace * * * 
to all who come hither.” 

“God Be in My Head and in My Understanding,” by 
H. Walford Davies, was the benediction anthem. 

The Vice President and Mrs. Henry A. Wallace had 
seats in the Great Choir during the rites. Among other 
distinguished guests were: Associate Justice Stanley F. 
Reed, Associate Justice James F. Byrnes and Mrs. 
Byrnes, Senator and Mrs. Carter Glass, Senator and 
Mrs. Gerald P. Nye, Senator and Mrs. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Senator and Mrs. Dennis Chavez, Senator 
and Mrs. William Langer, Senator and Mrs. Guy Gil- 
lette, Senator and Mrs. Burnett Maybank, Senator and 
Mrs. Charles O. Andrews, Senator and Mrs. Francis 
Maloney, Senator and Mrs. Elbert D. Thomas, Senator 


Kenneth McKellar, Senator Raymond E. Willis, Senator 
and Mrs. Warren Austin, Representative Allen T. 
Treadway, Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, Col, 
and Mrs. Edwin A. Halsey, former Secretary of Com. 
merce Daniel C. Roper, Col. and Mrs. Spencer Cosby, 
Dr. W. Sinclair Bowen, and Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of 
the Secretary of State. 


Guest CLERGY IN PROCESSION 


Guest clergy marching in the procession included the 
Rev. Dr. Albert Joseph McCartney, minister of the 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church; the Rev. Dr. Seth 
B. Brooks, minister of the Universalist National Me 
morial Church; the Rev. Dr. James Shera Montgomery, 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, and Rabbi 
Norman Gerstenfeld of the Washington Hebrew Con 
gregation. 

Also present were: Msgr. William Richard Arnold, 
chief of chaplains, United States Army; Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Hughes Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, and Rev. Dr. Robert Stewart McClenahan, for. 
mer dean of the American University in Cairo. 

Members of the new dean’s family attending were: 
Mrs. Phillips, Maj. and Mrs. Guido Perera and their 
children, Guido, Philip and Lawrence, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Wallace McClenahan. 

More than 500 persons attended a reception at the 
College of Preachers where Bishop Freeman and Dr 
and Mrs. Phillips received after the service. 


Mrs. Byrnes and Associate Justic Byrnes 
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Altar Remains Untouched in 
Historic Home of Archbishops 


NAZI BUMBS FALL UN LAMBETH 
PALALE 


By ELISABETH E. POE 
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See: 


From an Engraving by Sparrow in Ducarel’s History of the Palace 


SMO LANG, Archbishop of Canterbury, an 

impressive figure but frail, with a huge gold cross 

on his breast and with white hair aureoling a pale 
face, stood under one of the shattered arches of the 12th 
century Chapel of Lambeth Palace, home of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury for more than 800 years. 

The enemy had passed that way via God’s high heaven. 
As he went he scattered death and destruction upon the 
ancient building that, for eight centuries, had signified 
the continuity of the Church of England. As the Arch- 
bishop gazed at the ruined roof and other damage done 
to the Chapel he saw that the Altar of the historic shrine 
was untouched. 

“Tt is all ruined,” he exclaimed, “but, like an act of 
God, the Altar is untouched.” Then he added as if re- 


calling the memorable scenes of various Lambeth Con- 


ference services held there, “The Lambeth Conference of 
our churches all over the world should be sitting now.” 

What visions possibly came to Archbishop Lang of his 
predecessors who had worshipped in that sacred place, 
now but ruins and rubble. It was as if unrolling a pano- 
rama of yesterday. 

To the building of that Chapel Henry III and his 
great craftsman Edward, son of Odo, had set their 
hands. Its beautiful lines had been admired by Stephen 
Langton, Chichele, Morton, Cranmer, Parker and Laud, 
all of whom had written the proud and mighty word 
“Cantuar” after their Christian names. It was one of 
the most venerable and noteworthy portions of Lambeth 
Palace and had escaped the corroding touch of Time 
until now. Edward, son of Odo, known as the “Leonardo 
de Vinci” of his time, made a thorough job of his “re- 
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pairs” to the Chapel and practically reconstructed it. 

The Chapel, as it stood before the Hitler assault upon 
it, was of the collegiate type. The aisle-less choir was 
separated by a wooden screen—the existing one had been 
erected by Archbishop Laud—from an ante-chapel or 
narthex. It was made of firestone, imperishable as flint, 
probably brought in barges from Essex, where it was 
used in much ecclesiastical building of the period. A 
lovely series of slender lancet windows added their 
beauty to the general glory of the place. 

The roof, now almost destroyed by the five large 
bombs which exploded within the precincts of Lambeth 
Palace, was at first ceiled and so remained until the in- 
troduction by Blore of artificial groining, after some 600 
years passed by. 

Speaking to an American visitor recently, Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell in England on a mission of good 
will representing the Federal Council of Churches, Arch- 
bishop Lang said: “Look at this building here! My 
poor Chapel! Think of it—700 years of sacred associa- 
tions and memories blotted out in one night!” 

Writing to his diocese about the calamity, Archbishop 
Lang declared: “The diocese will share my sorrow that 
Lambeth Palace suffered further and for the present 
irrevocable damage by bomb and fire. Five large bombs 
exploded within its precincts, and the library, the Chapel 
and the old Lollards’ Tower were set on fire. 

“Before the fire could be controlled half of the library 
roof and almost the whole of the Chapel roof had been 
destroyed and the contents of both seriously damaged. 

“Although previous assaults had made it impossible 
for me to keep Lambeth as one of my homes, save for 
sleeping occasionally in a basement, I had hoped that 
the old historic fronts of the house might still be spared. 
This has now proved to have been a vain hope. It is sad 
beyond words that a building which has been the home 
of the Archbishops for 800 years and which has been 
specially associated with the life of the Church and State 
for all these centuries, should now be a mere wreck. 

“I was there myself on that fateful night,” the Arch- 
bishop continued, “and the experience of crashing bombs 
and crackling flames was a trying ordeal, but fortunately 
no one was injured. It is useless to complain. 

“The damage done to so many buildings which are 
part of our history,” he concluded, “such as Westmin- 
ster Abbey and Hall, the House of Commons, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Lambeth Palace, and to the homes of 
multitudes of our people, can only strengthen our re- 
solve and our prayer that the tyranny of the evil force 
which has brought so much loss and misery to the world 
may be overthrown, and that God’s children everywhere 


may be enabled to live together in freedom and in peace” 

One realizes how hard it is to burn a book when one 
stands in the ruined 16th Century Library of Lambeth 
Palace where the floor and improvised benches are fit 
tered with cindered, ruined books. The leaves of the 
books cleave together under pressure and the fly-leaves 
burn. Many literary treasures were cherished in this 
Library. It was here Archbishop Laud came under strict 
custody to pay a last visit to the Lambeth Palace he 


loved so dearly in order to fetch “a book or two Es 


read in.” 

The Library at Lambeth Palace has borne good wit 
ness for at least four centuries to the love of books g 
sessed by a long line of scholar-primates. Archbish 
Chichele was one of the first archbishops to call 
“Libraria Sua.” There is a tradition that Archbishg 
Sheldon “built” the Library but whether this meant ¢ 
actual room itself or the Collection of rare books a 
manuscripts is not now known. 

In his letter to the diocese Archbishop Lang mentig 
the damage done to the Old Lollards’ Tower. This, to 
was a spot of great antiquity and a shrine of olden ¢ 
to admirers of the Palace. It dates back to at least 1434) 
in the days when Chichele was Archbishop. It is sup- 
posed that the little turret at the summit hooded with 
lead and containing the Lollards’ prison chamber is of 
older date. There was a tabernacle or niche at the west 
end of the Tower which once held a statue of St. 
Thomas the Martyr. This was ordered out by Henry 
VIII and its whereabouts are unknown. 

There is a link between Lambeth Palace and the 
Church in the United States other than the attendance 
by many American Bishops on Lambeth conferences in 
the historic building. It was in Lambeth Palace Chapel 
that William White was consecrated in 1787 as the first 
American bishop on the long historic roll at Lambeth. 
The first Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops was 
held in the Guard Room of Lambeth Palace in 1867. In 
the first World War Archbishop Davidson’s pooret 
neighbors found refuge in the great crypt under the 
Palace Chapel from the dangers of air raids. Many of 
those seeking shelter were women and children. Often 
Archbishop Davidson himself led the prayers and sing: 
ing of those seeking refuge in the ancient building. 

Today, in the second world war Archbishop Lang 
faces perils from war attacks such as were undreamed of 
by the prelates who came before him. It is certain, the 
war over, the good Archbishop, like Nehemiah of old, 
will say “Let us rise up and build.” God will strengthen 
their hands for this “good work” as He did in days of 
old and Lambeth Palace will be healed of all its wounds. 
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Appeal for St. Paul’s 


Without any goal being set or any drive being made 
the voluntary gift of Washington Cathedral to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London is growing daily, Mrs. 
Schuyler L. Black, of Syracuse, N. Y., national chair- 
man of the special fund, announces. The raising of a 
fund for bombed St. Paul’s in war-torn London is the 
special project this year of the Women’s Committees of 
the National Cathedral Association. 

“The ties which bind all Christendom to the English 
Church are many and dear,” Mrs. Black says. “Espe- 
cially close are those between the Cathedrals of England 
and our National Cathedral. The Cathedra, or Bishop’s 
chair, was a gift from Glastonbury Cathedral,” she 
points out, “and the great pulpit a gift from Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Just as lovers of art, lovers of archi- 
tecture, and lovers of Christianity everywhere sup- 
port and approve the program of Washington Cathe- 
dral, so St. Paul’s has a place in all hearts. 

“The loss which England suffers in the destruction of 
her churches and Cathedrals is not hers alone. It is the 
loss of the whole world, and of generations to come. For 
centuries the dome of St. Paul’s has risen above London 
as a symbol of her Christian faith, the shrine of her devo- 
tions, even as Washington Cathedral now rises to bear 
witness above our capital. 

“No gift is too small to be welcomed.” 


The chairman expresses the hope that school children 
will want to have a part in raising this St. Paul’s Fund 
and that some schools may wish to hold a “St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Day” when its significance in the history of 
England will be explained, its present condition pictured, 
and the story told of this opportunity to help. 

“Here is offered the privilege of making a direct 
gift to a glorious and internationally revered shrine,” 
Mrs. Black declares. “And in this way to help build 
again for an even more Christian future.” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in England was the recent scene 
of a notable service marking the coming-of-age of King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen of England were 
present, as were Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, the King 
of Norway, the Crown Prince of Norway, the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Churchill, members of the Cabinet 
and representatives of both Houses of Parliament. The 
service was conducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Archbishop Germanos of Thyatira, head of the 
Greek Church in Britain. 

* + * 

Plans are under way for the rebuilding of Coventry 
Cathedral, according to an announcement of the Bishop 
of Coventry and his chapter. 

“Three hundred and fifty pounds already have been 
given for this purpose,” the Bishop reports. “At present 
I merely commend the claims of this fund to the notice 
of all who desire to see our Cathedral rebuilt. But I 
trust that the day will speedily come when we shall all 
feel able to unite in the great task of reconstruction 
and in winning the support of people throughout the 
country and beyond its borders in, this joyful work.” 


Sometimes even a bomb may prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. That was the feeling of the clergy of Coventry 
Cathedral recently when a German bombardment 
brought to light ancient hidden treasures in the Cathe- 
dral. Among the ruins was discovered a medieval paint- 
ing of the Madonna and Child which had been walled 
up since 1500. It will be a cherished art treasure in the 
new Coventry Cathedral that is to be after this war is 
over. 

* * + 

So vital was the raising of foodstuffs in England this 
summer that the greensward of Amen Court, containing 
the residences of the Canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has 
been turned into a vegetable garden. Although Pater- 
noster Row was destroyed in one of the early London 
raids, Amen Court, which almost adjoins, escaped seri- 
ous damage. 
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THE CATHEDRAL—A DYNAMIC INFLUENCE 
(Continued from page 18) 


In closing, may I with all deference and propriety 
suggest that this great Church of ours is and must con- 
tinue to be the Church of the reconciliation. A Cathe- 
dral, beyond all other buildings, should witness to this 
high purpose. The unity of all Christian bodies has 
never been more urgent and indispensable than it is to- 
day. A Cathedral must have a broader, finer outlook 
than a parish church. It cannot be sectarian or narrow 
in spirit. It must be characterized by spiritual states- 
manship and a charity worthy of its high aims. One 
thing is becoming increasingly evident to all who are 
following the trends of world events; it is the appealing 
cry of people everywhere for a Church that is courageous 
and Christlike enough to give leadership to a confused 
and distracted world. The Christian Church, more than 
any other existing agency or institution, is designed by 
its Lord to do this, but divided in its forces it cannot 
attain this high end. Can we in humility, and with the 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit, give leadership to the cause 
of Christian unity? Can we so administer these Cathe- 
dral churches as to make them dynamic, spiritual cen- 
ters in which may be generated wise plans looking to the 
healing of the wounds that have long divided and sep- 
arated the flock of Christ and made it impotent to 
achieve the high purposes of His Kingdom? I believe 
we can. Not with arrogance, not through proud boast- 
ing, certainly not through an assumption of exclusive 
superiority; but through the cultivation of Christian 
charity and a truly statesmanlike vision of what He, our 
divine Master, would have His Church be. Before we 
shall see a world worthy of our highest hopes and desires, 
a world at peace, the Christian Church must close the 
gaps that today make it largely inoperative and ineffec- 
tive in shaping the course of a Christian state and an 
ordered and orderly world. Statesmanship and diplo- 
macy have signally failed; it is reserved for a mighty and 
united Church to resist and overcome the malign forces 
that have dared to attempt the destruction of Christian 
civilization and what we proudly call the “American 
way of life.” We believe that, thrilled and inspired by 
a great purpose, the Christian Church is the strongest 
factor to create a new world, “wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

God give to us of this ancient Church a clear vision 
of the part we are to play, not alone in preserving our 
democracy, but in making it Christian in spirit, Chris- 
tian in purpose and Christian in every phase and con- 
dition of its life. 


Book Review 


A vivid picture of the life, history and missionary 
work of the American branch of the Anglican commy. 
nion is given in “Our American Partner: Line and Ac. 
tivities of the Episcopal Church in America” by Canon 
McLeod Campbell, General Secretary of the Mission. 
ary Council of the Church of England, recently. The 
Bishop of Winchester, chairman of the Missionary 
Council, in a foreword refers to “the splendid achieve. 
ments of our partner church on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” He writes: “We owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 
By a most generous gift, it has come to help our mis- 
sionary societies which were badly pressed by war condi- 
tions. We were deeply grateful not only to the American 
church for the material help which it has given in this 
way but still more for the good-will and sympathy 
which this spontaneous gift expresses. This little book 
is a small token of our gratitude. 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
special meeting on October 28th in London launched a 
scheme for a reconstruction fund of 500,000 sterling. 
Seventy-two Congregational churches were totally de- 
stroyed in air raids and 88 seriously damaged. It is 
thought that much money will be needed in addition to 
compensation officially provided. Churches are not all 
rebuilt on the old sites but there will be much replan- 
ning. It is hoped that Congregationalists in America 
and the Dominions will help the fund and the full 
amount will be raised by 1940 when Congregationalism 
celebrates a triple jubilee with the London Missionary 
Society. 

A popular report which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published today is called “The Book of Free- 
dom.” It says: this is the hour of destiny and the out- 
come of the present war may determine the future of 
mankind for centuries. It is a struggle—one of the 
most momentous in history—between the forces that 
stand for Christian freedom and the powers that stand 
for darkness and pagan servitude. Between the influ- 
ences that make for liberty of the human spirit the 
Bible towers supreme. 


The Rev. Gerald Grattan Moore, former dean of St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, IIl., has recently a 
sumed his new duties as Dean to St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
in Dallas, Texas. Dean Moore’s new charge is one of 
the largest parishes of the southwest, having over 2,000 
communicants. 





News Notes of the College of Preachers 


By Dr. T. O. Wepet, Director of Studies 


The Fall Term of the College of 
Preachers has seen a full series of 
nine conferences. Five of these were 
preaching and teaching conferences 
such as have become traditional at 
the College. The other four were 
in the nature of special conferences 
for special groups or special inter- 
ests. 

The term opened with a confer- 
ence new in the experience of the 
College—one for Army Chaplains. 
Sponsors of this conference were the 
members of the Army and Navy 
Commission of the Episcopal 
Church, and it was under the lead- 
etship of the Right Reverend Henry 
K. Sherill and the Very Reverend 
Henry B. Washburn. The member- 
ship of the conference consisted of 
representatives of three groups in- 
terested in work with soldiers— 
Army Chaplains in active service, 
members of diocesan commissions 
dealing with men in the service, and rectors of parishes near 
Army camps. The conference was made notable by the at- 
tendance on the first evening of Monsignor Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains in the Army of the United States. Those attend- 
ing the conference were: Chaplains Virden, Miller, Beissig, 
Gearhart, Lewis, Linsley, Menicon, Morris, Robbins, Sagar 
and Sowers; The Reverend Messrs. Richard H. Baker, Jr., 
Robert B. Gribbon, Arthur B. Kinsolving, William S. Lea, J. 
Keith M. Lee, William W. Lumpkin, Harry B. Walker, Leslie 
Wallace and W. Tate Young. 

On September 17th and 18th a conference was held for 
those interested in Church Publications. It was a brief con- 
ference in which the members discussed their mutual problems 
and responsibilities as editors of diocesan journals, and other 
Church literature. The Chairman of the Conference was the 
Rev. Ralph Madson, of Paris, Ky. The men attending this 
conference were: The Reverend Messrs. Clyde Brown, J. Lewis 
Gibbs, C. Leslie Glenn, Howard Harper, A. S. Hogenauer, 
I. Harding Hughes, Smythe H. Lindsay, Ralph Madson, M. 
M. Moore, Albert C. Muller, Paul Schwartz, Charles M. Sey- 
mour, Jr., John G. Shirley; Messrs. L. T. Boynton, William 
Jabine, Mr. A. G. Stoughton and Mr. Joseph B. Shaw; and 
Miss Evelyn Parsons. 

The first regular conference of the College of Preachers was 
one held during the week of September 29-October 4th on the 
subject “Preaching in an Age of Crisis,” led by the Right Rev- 
erend Karl M. Block, Bishop of California. Bishop Block has 
been at the College during many years of its history. The 
topic of the conference this year was in part a repetition of 
the one which Bishop Block led last year. The intensification 


Among those attending the annual meeting of the National Diocesan Press Association were 
(left to right) The Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, rector of St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles P. Taft, Assistant Director of Defense Health and Welfare Activities; the Rt. Rev. 
Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of California, and the Rev. G. Ralph Madson, of Paris, Ky., 


re-elected president of the Association. 


of the crisis facing our country lent to the discussions this 
Fall an earnestness that led to deep searchings of heart. 
The list of the men attending this conference is as follows: 
The Reverend Messrs. J. Warren Albinson, Howard S. Ar- 
nold, Kenneth F. Arnold, Darby W. Betts, Allen B. Clarkson, 
George J. Cleaveland, Gordon C. Graham, A. Stratton Law- 
rence, Jr.. D. Wade Safford, Capers Satterlee, Harold T. 
Shay, Homer Starr, John W. Watters, Charles Wilcox, and 
Alvin L. Wills. 

The leader of the two succeeding conferences (October 6th- 
llth, and October 13th-18th) is one of the oldest friends of 
the College—the Reverend Royden K. Yerkes, Ph.D., of Se- 
wanee. Over a long period of years, Dr. Yerkes has been an 
annual visitor. He chose as his topic “The Church’s Liturgy.” 
The theme of the lectures and discussions was not a technical 
study of the liturgy itself but rather the doctrinal implications 
of the liturgies of the Church’s early centuries. Dr. Yerkes 
drew upon his wide knowledge of the liturgical discoveries 
which recent scholarship has made available to modern stu- 
dents. The following men attended the conferences: (Octo- 
ber 6th-11th) The Reverend Messrs. J. Gillespie Armstrong, 
Jerry E. Carpenter, William K. Crittenden, Wilford O. Cross, 
William L. DeWees, George Gilbert, Jr., John W. Kerr, Her- 
bert Lamb, John C. Leffler and Carl Truesdale; (October 13th- 
18th) the Reverend Messrs. Henry T. Bakewell, Louis M. 
Brereton, C. Alfred Cole, Francis J. Foley, Alfred O. France, 
Frederick W. Kates, Douglass W. Kennedy, Edward L. Lacher, 
Oscar M. Langley, Edward G. Muller, Emmet P. Paige, Hen- 
ry Shires, Jr., Robert C. Smith, Russell B. Staines, Joseph T. 
Walker, David C. Watson and Edward L. Williams. 
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One of the highlights in the series of conferences at the 
College last year was a conference led by the Reverend Dr. 
Stanley Brown-Serman of the Virginia Theological Seminary. 
We were happy to welcome him again this year as he repeated 
his lectures and discussions of the same topic—‘Preaching in 
the New Testament.” The title signifies a study of Preach- 
ing in the early Church as summarized in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the New Testament Epistles. It is not al- 
ways realized that this preaching centered not so much in the 
mere ethics of the New Testament but in the proclaiming of 
the story of salvation itself—the Incarnation, the Cross, and 
the Resurrection. The following men attended: The Reverend 
Messrs. Arthur Barnhardt, Gerald Burrill, Francis W. Hayes, 
Jr., John E. Knox, Arthur E. Koch, Harry S. Longley, Jr., 
Theodore Ludlow, J. Dean Maurer, Edmund M. Ringland, 
James E Savoy, Richard White, Stanley Wilson and Alexan- 
der McD. Wood. 


The last of the regular academic conferences of the Fall 
was one led by another staunch friend of the College—the 
Reverend Dr. Charles W. Lowry of the Virginia Seminary. 
His topic was “Preaching the Christian Doctrine of Man.” 
This subject is, as the interest of the men could prove, par- 
ticularly applicable to the turmoil of thought in our own time, 
since the attacks upon the Christian faith which we see today 
center upon the view of man which the Christian tradition has 
guarded throughout the centuries. The following men were 
present at this conference: The Reverend Messrs. James W. 
E. Airey, Richard A. Cartmell, Charles D. Kean, Howard P. 
Kellett, John T. Ledger, Aubrey C. Maxted, Howard Mueller, 
Harry W. T. Pallett, Charles Widney and Billert A. Williams. 


The College had in attendance this Fall two Fellows—the 
Reverend George J. Cleaveland of Petersburg, West Virginia, 
and the Reverend A. Stratton Lawrence, Jr., of Walnut Cove, 
North Carolina. Mr. Cleaveland chose as his special topic 
of study the theological implications of the problem of evil. 
Mr. Lawrence concentrated upon a study of the newer scholar- 
ship in the New Testament, particularly as this can be applied 
to our contemporary preaching. 

The College had the privilege again this year, Nov. 17-19, to 
be host to a conference on “Christian Unity,” during which 
leaders of the Ecumenical Movement in America gather together 
to discuss the problem of Unity in general, and the problem of 
strategy in spreading the cause of Ecumenism. The Chairman- 
ship of the conference fell to Dr. William Adams Brown, who 
is well-known by all who are interested in Christian Unity as 
an international leader. The agenda of the conference con- 
sisted of a series of papers relating to the problem of Christian 
Unity, each paper receiving comment and criticism by two 
“conversants.” Among the topics of these several papers the 
following might be mentioned as illustrative of the general 
theme of the conference: “Ecumenicity in the Local Commu- 
nity,” “In What Sense is there a Common Christian Faith 
Deeper than Our Divisions?,” “Trends Toward Larger Unity 
Within Cooperative American Christianity,” and “Ecumenical 
Contributions to a Just and Durable Peace.” The common 
consent of those attending the conference was that the high- 
light of the meeting consisted of the paper of Dr. R. L. Cal- 
houn of the Yale Divinity School, who spoke on one of the 
topics mentioned above—“In What Sense is there a Common 


Christian Faith Deeper than Our Divisions?” His vision of 
the unity even now existing among the divergent traditions of 
the Christian community was both encouraging and humbling 
The list of delegates to this conference is as follows: Doctors 
Dwight L. Bradley, Hugh C. Burr, Robert L. Calhoun, Samu! 
McC. Cavert, Mark A. Dawber, H. Paul Douglass, John W, 
Harms, Henry S. Leiper, J. Quinter Miller, Charles C. Mor. 
rison, Hermann N. Morse, John R. Mott, Hugh Martin, 
William B. Pugh, Roy G. Ross, G. W. Richards, A. L. Warn. 
shuis, Luther A. Weigle, Abdel Ross Wentz, Mrs. E. A. Steb. 
bins, Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce; The Reverend Roswell P. 
Barnes, and the Reverend Granville M. Williams, S.S.JE; 
Dean Weigle and Dean Zabriskie, and Dean Sprouse. 


From November 21st to 23rd the College entertained a con. 
ference new in the traditions of the College. Its make-up is 
a little difficult to describe, although the easiest description 
would be that it was sponsored by “The Joint Commission Ap. 
pointed by the General Convention to Keep in Touch with 
the Archbishop of York and His Commission.” This Com. 
mission had met earlier in the Fall in New York and had 
asked a large group of leaders in the Church interested in so 
cial problems to meet jointly with it. As the roster of those 
attending will show, this large group consisted of representa- 
tives not merely of the Episcopate and clergy of the Church, 
but also of leading laymen and of leaders of the Labor Move- 
ment. Little publicity has been allowed to go out regarding 
the deliberations of this conference. It can be said, however, 
that it involved a discussion of the Findings of the Malvern 
Conference—a document which has been prominent in recent 
Church news from England. The list of those attending is 
as follows: The Right Reverend H. St. George Tucker; Bish- 
ops Carpenter, Freeman, Gardner, Gilbert, Penick, Scarlett, 
Sterrett, Beverley D. Tucker, The Right Reverend Ronald 0. 
Hall of Hong Kong, The Very Reverend Messrs. William H. 
Nes and Sidney E. Sweet and Alexander C. Zabriskie, The 
Reverend Messrs. W. Russell Bowie, Francis J. Bloodgood, 
E. H. Eckel, Jr., Richard S. M. Emrich, Don Frank Fenn, 
Howard H. Hassinger, Harold F. Hohly, J. Howard Melish, 
A. T. Mollegen, Almon R. Pepper, Howard C. Robbins, Dud- 
ley Stark, Messrs. Donaldson Brown, E. C. Davison, Harvey 
S. Firestone, John P. Frey, Fred Hewitt, Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Frank Morrison, Charles P. Taft, William Turpin, Jr., Robd- 
ert Watt. 
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BETHLEHEM CHAPEL 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephones: NAtional 7413-7414 


Cathedral Restorations 


Art journals in Germany announce that three of 
France’s great cathedrals at Amiens, Rouen and Beauvais 
are now in process of being restored under Franco- 
German collaboration, according to reports of Alex 
Small, newspaper correspondent from Berlin. 

“The Cathedral of Amiens — practically the only 
building left standing after German stukas finished their 
work during the invasion of France, is to be freed from 
the ruins of houses reduced to rubbish heaps and ‘will 
now come into its full glory for the first time,’ ” Mr. 
Small quotes the art journals as saying. “In Rouen, it is 
now revealed the Franco-German plans envisage merely 
the destruction of all the modern structures in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the cathedral in an attempt to pre- 
serve the medieval character of the town.” 


Mr. Small reports that the Cathedral of Beauvais, 
usually considered the most grandiose effort of French 
medieval architecture, is now having its roof repaired. 
According to statements from Berlin the roof was dam- 


aged by the compression of exploding bombs. 


Electronic Singing Towers 
SUNCO CHIME CARILLONS 


Sunco Chime Carillons attain a new 
level of value to the church in the rendi- 
tion of beautiful, full-toned carillon 
music. This fine chime carillon and 
other Sunco sound amplification systems 
are especially designed for 

church installations, and 

are an unsurpassed value 

—well within the means 

of churches large and 

small. Write for litera- 

ture, information and de- 

tails. 


SUNDT 
ENGINEERING CO. 
4775 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Twenty-five micro 

tuned chimes in 

sound-proofed wal- 
nut cabinet. 


Chapel in Guam 


How the work of a Naval Chaplain has resulted in 
plans for the building of a little Episcopal Church on 
the tiny Pacific island of Guam forms an interesting 
chapter in the mission work of the Church. 

Though the Episcopal Church has never done any 
formal work in Guam it has been represented, for the 
past two years, by Naval Chaplain Paul G. Linaweaver. 
During this time steps have been taken to remedy the 
situation of having no church on the island. Already 
three thousand dollars is available and more being 
sought. From funds raised within Guam there have 
been provided an altar, a pulpit and lectern, all made 
from the attractive Guam hardwood called ifil. An 
altar stone, made in China and brought to Manila where 
it was blessed by Bishop Mosher, has been received in 
Guam for the church and set in the altar. In the tem- 
porary chapel also are altar linens, a crucifix, candle- 
sticks and a pair of vases. A small size electric organ 
has contributed much to the services. ‘ 

The church will be built of reinforced concrete to 
withstand the number of earth tremors and the severe 
winds in Guam. 
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You’ve saved 
two million lives 


...so far! 


INCE 1907, when the fight began, 

the tuberculosis death rate has 

been reduced 75°%! — by people like you 

buying Christmas Seals. More than two 
million lives have been saved. 


But the battle against this scourge 
must go on. Tuberculosis still kills more 
people between the ages of 15 and 45 
than any other disease. 

Yet it is possible to eliminate com- 
pletely this enemy of mankind. Our 
weapons are Research, Education, Pre- 
vention, Control—made possible by your 
use of Christmas Seals. Get them today. 
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Bishop Harry R. Carson of Haiti and in charge of | 


the Dominican Republic this summer flew from Haiti 
and presided at the consecration of the little Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, previously known as St. 
Stephen’s, at San Pedro de Macoris in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Interested in the work being done among the laborers 
in the cane fields of the extensive sugar plantations 
nearby, Bishop Carson, ten years ago, purchased the site 
where the church now stands for a school, rectory and 
church. With its mahogany pews and pulpit, Bishop’s 
chair, altar, an old bell, a statue of Our Lady, and a 
Hammond organ, the completed church is the pride of 
its 500 communicants. 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE PICTURES 
The sources from which the pictures in this issue have been secured 
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Title and Source 


Installation Services—Harris & Ewing. 

Bishop Claggett—CatHeprat AcE Collection, 
Choir Stall Carvings—E. Donald Robb. 

Choir Stall Carvings—Pat Sanford. 

Cathedral of Iceland—CatHeprat AGE Collection, 
Cathedral of Saint Mark—Saint Mark’s. 

Lincoln Cathedral—Ewing Galloway. 

Welles—W ashington 


Sumner Post. 


Commentary—CaTHEDRAL Collection. 
Bishop Powell—Press Ass’n., Inc. 
Fribourg Cathedral—Swiss Consulate. 
Dean Phillips Installation—Pat Sanford. 
Lambeth Palace—Old Engraving. 

St. Paul’s—Acme. 

College Group—D. D. Tompkins. 
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The Rev. Jiro Sasaki, for 20 years rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Kyoto, Japan, has recently been elected 
Bishop of Kyoto, succeeding the American Episcopal 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Shirley H. Nichols. 

Bishop Nichols, who resigned following the with- 
drawal of Episcopal Church missionaries from Japan to 
conform with government regulations, is now in charge 
of the missionary district of Salina, Kansas. He speaks 
highly of the native clergy trained by the Episcopal 
Church and says he believes that the Japanese Church 
will be able to advance without foreign leadership. 

+ + 

A ceremony marking the ordination of the first two 
Sudanese to the ministry of the Church of England re- 
cently took place in Yei, Sudan. With bare feet, ac- 
cording to the custom of their people, and in long white 
robes, Daniel Deng of the Klinka tribe and Andarea 
Apaya of the Moru tribe were ordained by the Rt. Rev. 
A. M. Gelsthorpe, assistant bishop of Egypt and the 
Sudan. 

+ + + 

Bishop Norman S. Binsted of the Philippine Islands 
recently travelled from Manila to Hongkong to preside 
at the consecration of John L. Wlison as the Bishop of 
Singapore. It is believed that this is the first time in 
history that an American Bishop has presided at the 
consecration of a British bishop for a major British See. 
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When Bishop Larned, Suffragan of Long Island, 
recently conducted the 175th anniversary service of St. 
John’s Church, Oakdale, Long Island, not even standing 
room was available. One of the most interesting 
churches in the east, St. John’s was once known as the 
Charlotte Church in honor of George III’s Queen Char- 
lotte. 

The original church, enlarged in 1783 and again in 
1843, is still standing and in use. Among its quaint 
features is the ancient gallery where the slaves sat. 

One of the first clergymen to officiate at St. John’s 
was the Rev. Samuel Seabury, then rector at Jamaica, 


N. Y., and later first Bishop of the Church in America. 
+ + + 


The Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
cently accepted a gift of doors to the cathedral baptistry, 
presented by Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman and other 
members of the Temple Israel in St. Louis. The gift 
was made as a testimonial of appreciation for the life 
and work of Bishop Scarlett of Missouri. 

In accepting the doors, Dean Sidney E. Sweet of the 
cathedral wrote Rabbi Isserman that “goodwill is basic 
in all religion and should always maintain between Jews 
and Christians.” 

+ + + 

That Christianity is not dead in Russia is attested by 
an item published recently in the Church of England 
Newspaper: 

“Twelve thousand worshippers yesterday thronged 
Moscow Cathedral when 26 priests led by the Acting 
Patriarch Sergei, prayed for victory. The crowd was so 
big that many thousands stood in the courtyard outside 
the Cathedral. The acting patriarch left a sick-bed to 
conduct the High Mass.” 

+ + + 

The Rt. Rev. Irving Peake Johnson, D.D., retired 
Bishop of Colorado, and the Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, 
D.D., retired Bishop of New Jersey, celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of their ordinations to the priesthood 
October 18th. They were ordained by Bishop Worthing- 
ton in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1891, and were the first 
members of the associate mission in Omaha. 
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The Honorable Alanson Bigelow Houghton 


On September 18, 1941, death came to the Honorable Alan- 
son Bigelow Houghton, member of the Chapter of Washing- 
ton Cathedral. Statesman, diplomat, business leader and 
Christian gentleman, Mr. Houghton was for many years, one 
of the staunchest friends of the Cathedral. His devoted serv- 
ices while on the Chapter will long be cherished by his asso- 
ciates. 


Alanson Bigelow Houghton was of sturdy New England 
stock dating back to colonial times. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on October 10, 1863, the son of Amory 
Houghton, Jr., and Ellen Ann Bigelow Houghton. 


With such a heritage it was almost inevitable that he should 
attend Harvard University, where he received his B.A. in 1886. 
He did post graduate work in Gottingen, Berlin and Paris. On 
June 25, 1890, Mr. Houghton married Miss Adelaide Well- 
ington of Corning, New York. It was about this time that he 
became interested in the manufacture of glass and in 1889 
became an official of the Corning Glass Works. 


Mr. Houghton served in the 66th and 67th Congresses as 
a member of the House of Representatives. He resigned from 


Congress to become Ambassador to Germany in February, 
1922. 


In 1925 Ambassador Houghton was appointed to the Court | 
of St. James and he remained Ambassador to Great Britain | 


until 1929. He resigned to become the Republican candidate 
for U. S. Senator from New York. 


The former Ambassador was a trustee of the Brookings In- | 


stitute, a Director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and interested in many civic and patriotic undertakings. 


At the October 15, 1941, meeting of the Chapter of Wash- | 


ington Cathedral the following Minute was adopted: 


Among the Friends of Washington Cathedral none was more 
constant or more devoted than Alanson Bigelow Houghton. When 
he died on September 16, 1941, the Chapter lost a wise counselor 
and one of its most useful members. He was diligent in the dis- 
charge of every duty and generous in his support of all phases of 
Cathedral effort. 

This is not the place in which to record his long, faithful and 
distinguished public service. Rather it is an opportunity to ex- 
press gratitude for intimate fellowship with a Christian Gentleman 
whose religious convictions were deep, whose life was blameless and 
whose intelligent and whole-hearted acceptance of the fundamental 
teachings of the Church was both an example and an inspiration 
to his colleagues. 

We grieve that we shall no longer have his wise counsel, the bene- 
fit of his sanely intellectual approach to the questions before us. 
But, at the same time, we must rejoice that for so long he gave 
courageously of his strength and his wisdom to assist in reaching 
decisions which were best for the Cathedral and, indeed, for the 
whole Church. We shall never forget his deep consideration of 
our problems or the urbanity in dealing with them, which was one 
of his most distinguished characteristics. We shall do our work 
much better in the future because he sat with us. 

Since Mr. Houghton’s death means so much to us of the Cathe- 
dral family it is easy for us to appreciate what it must mean to 
those of his own household. We beg their acceptance of this ex- 
pression of our own high regard for him and of our deep and 


understanding sympathy with them in the hour of their bereave- | 


ment. 
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(62 issues—9 volumes) 


Priced at Cost of Binding—$15.00 


Bound in Cloth Stamped in Gold 
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Address The Cathedral Age, Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOUND LEARNING 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Washington, D. C. 
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It is not too late to take advantage of the two courses | 
of correspondence offered this year by the Society for 
Home Study of Holy Scripture and Church History, 
according to an announcement by the Rev. William S. 
Bishop, D.D., president of the Society, and director of 
studies. 

The courses are “The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church; Studies in the Acts of the Apostles” by Miss 
Claudine Clements, teacher of sacred studies in the 
Cathedral School for Girls, and one on the Prayer Book 
by the Rev. Albert J. DuBois, rector of St. Agnes Epis: 
copal Church, of Washington, D. C. 

Founded more than 50 years ago by Miss Sara Smiley, 
the Society has had a number of distinguished teachers 
on its faculty. It is under the supervision of the Bishop 
of Washington. 

Any inquiries concerning these courses may be ad- 
dressed to “S.H.S.H.S.,” Cathedral Library, Mount 
Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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